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impersonality and coldness of a system; it suffers from the
danger of subordinating the purpose of the system to the system
itself. Some thinkers in the Middle Ages had tended to pride
themselves on the symmetry of a perfect system and to forget
the good of the individual, to forget the Christian in exalting
the Church, to take a mechanistic view of a living organism.
It was to reassert this personal aspect of morals and religion,
not only against Renaissance Catholicism but more especially
against the Renaissance State, that the Reforming spirit of the
Council of Trent was found to be necessary. But the change
involved the dangerous experiment of substituting for order and
a rational system the immediate, temporal and utilitarian
feelings of the individual or the political necessities of the State.
It is not surprising, for example, that Locke, the popular defender
of natural rights, should none the less find political exigencies
too strong for him in his detailed defence of what has come to
be regarded as one of the fundamental natural rights, the right
to toleration.

He had every reason to be tolerant. Though a Christian,
his religious outlook was strongly affected by rationalism and
utilitarianism. He was well on the way to the broad-minded-
ness of Bayle and the scepticism of the Deists.

Geneva and Rome have both prevented the simplicity of primitive
Christianity.

So that ordination, that begins in priesthood, if it be let alone,
will certainly grow up to absolute empire.. . . The Popedom hath
been a large and lasting instance of this. And what Presbytery could
do, even in its infancy when it had a little humbled the magistrates,
let Scotland show.1

He dreamed of an ethical Church, consisting of small, indepen-
dent assemblies. In the constitution for Carolina, for which he
was partly responsible, he allowed any seven people to found
a Church so long as they taught belief in God, the necessity of
public worship, and a public attestation of faith. Yet admirable
and natural as his defence of the right to toleration was, it was
limited in a curious and very suggestive way. It was limited
1 Quoted in Lord King, op. eft. ii. 91, 92.